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Cornelii Taciti Dialogus de Oratoribus. A Revised Text, with Introductory 
Essays and Critical and Explanatory Notes, by W. Peterson, M. A., 
LL. D., Principal of University College, Dundee, St. Andrews Univer- 
sity, xcii-f- 120 pp. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1893. 

This is the first edition of the Dialogus yet published in English. The 
introductory essays are five in number, and treat of the question of authorship 
and date of the Dialogue, its substance and scheme, the interlocutors and 
their parts, the style and language of the work, and lastly the MSS. 

As regards authorship, the editor, as may be seen by the title of the book, 
defends the tradition of the MSS ; yet he fails to make his case as strong as 
he might easily have done. One of the most cogent supports of the Tacitean 
authorship of our treatise is the internal evidence derived from a comparison 
of the diction, syntax and style of the Dialogus with that of the acknowledged 
works of Tacitus. To have marshalled this evidence along with the other 
arguments adduced would have been a simple task and would have added not 
a little to the force of this part of the Introduction. 

The date of composition of the piece Principal Peterson believes, with 
Wolff, to have been 84-85 A. D., ten years after the dramatic date of the 
dialogue. The only object in assuming this late date for the composition of 
the work is to put the discussion far enough in the past to justify the author's 
reference to himself at the time as iuvenis admodum. But an interval of ten 
years at Tacitus's time of life is not needed to account for this phrase. If we 
assume that the author was eighteen at the time of the discussion, he might 
easily have referred to himself as iuvenis admodum seven years later, at the 
age of twenty-five. This would have been 81 A. D., the concluding year of 
Titus's reign. If, on the other hand, we set the date of composition as late 
as 84 or 85 A. D., we at once meet several difficulties. Not only is it incon- 
sistent with Tacitus's explicit declaration in Agricola 3, to believe that he 
wrote anything in the reign of Domitian, but it is particularly improbable 
that he would have ventured the allusions to Vibius Crispus under that 
emperor. Moreover — and this is not the slightest consideration — every year 
deducted from the interval between the Dialogus and the Agricola and 
Germania adds to the difficulty of accounting for the changed style of the 
later works. 

In the sketch of the interlocutors and their parts the editor pronounces 
against assigning chaps. 36-40. 7 to Secundus. He consequently rejects the 
theory of a lacuna before the words non de otiosa re in the latter chapter. This 
may be the safer view, yet we should like to see some consideration paid to 
the fact that Secundus, having allowed Maternus (chap. 16. 8) to promise a 
speech from him, may properly be expected to appear again in the discussion. 
Yet even without this, the evidence which Dr. Peterson presents in favor of 
assigning chaps. 36-40. 7 to Secundus will, it is predicted, weigh quite as 
heavily with many unbiassed readers as the counter-arguments in favor of 
Maternus. 

The chapter on language and style might well have been fuller in scope and 
in detail. As illustrations of more noteworthy omissions may be cited the 
lack of any reference to the occurrence of alliteration in the Dialogus, pro- 
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nounced as that feature is throughout the treatise. Nor do we find any state- 
ment of the facts as to the use of quamvis with the subjunctive denoting 
something real, of the employment of the subjunctive with quamquam, of the 
subjunctive of indefinite frequency. A complete presentation of the essential 
facts of the syntax and style of the Dialogus would have been a useful and 
appropriate accompaniment of an edition of the scope of this, the more so as 
Drager's treatment of the Dialogus material in all editions of his ' Syntax und 
Stil' is of a decidedly stepmotherly sort. 

By far the largest space, relatively, is allotted to a consideration of the 
MSS. Here, as was to be expected, due recognition is made of Scheuer's 
convincing reconstruction of the MSS of the Y class. This is followed by 
an account of the hitherto neglected Harleianus (2639 in the British Museum). 
Dr. Peterson thinks this MS of great importance for the history of the consti- 
tution of the text, a view difficult to reconcile with the statement on p. lxxvi 
that Parisiensis 7773 is an almost exact copy of Harleianus, inasmuch as the 
Paris codex is of extremely little worth. Nor can I find that the editor has 
made the Harleianus the basis of any emendations or found in it grounds for 
the definitive support or rejection of any doubtful readings. 

As regards the text, it can hardly be asserted that the editor's own conjec- 
tures have contributed to its improvement. Dr. Peterson's method as a textual 
critic is, in fact, not easy to understand. As a rule, his proposed emendations 
are laid before us without arguments in their favor, palaeographical or other, 
and without any attempt to anticipate the most obvious objections likely to be 
urged against them. Thus, at 5. 12 the conjecture aliquem inveniri contigit is 
in open defiance of Latin usage. An infinitive accompanied by a subject 
accusative does not occur with contigit until the time of Apuleius. So also 
at 26. 12 the reading facetis hominibus involves the assumption of a airaf ? t £y. 
in facetis, to say nothing of the resulting sense, or of the use of the dative 
here, which is no easier to account for to-day than when Rhenanus proposed 
quibusdam, and which is not paralleled by Ann. II 33. 6 erat adhuc frequens 
senatoribus promere. In 37. 36 the proposal to read vetticent ignores the 
demands of the context, which calls for the notion of 'admiring scenes of 
conflict,' not of 'belittling what involves no risk.' Of other proposed con- 
jectures several are already the property of other scholars, whose claims Dr. 
Peterson ignores. Thus, at 31. 31 divitem is the conjecture of Urlichs (Rhein. 
Mus. XXXI, p. 529); suis at 20. 15 stands in Halm's fourth edition; while 
intelleges at 3. 9 was proposed by Greef, De praepositionum usu apud Taciturn, 
p. 55 ; Lexicon Taciteum, p. 760 b. Of the few remaining conjectures of 
the editor, one only can possibly commend itself, viz. ius huius civitatis at 
30. 15. This is ingenious, and palaeographically more probable than Gude- 
man's ius suae civitatis, though the latter emendation has a striking Ciceronian 
parallel in its favor. Reverentia at 40. 10 seems to have been suggested not 
so much by the MS tradition sine servitute, as by Pithou's conjecture sine 
severitate. The supposed advantages of the conjecture grata quae, at 6. 27, 
over Novak's grata sunt quae are not pointed out. Neither of these two 
conjectures, nor any of the several very similar ones, seems to me so 
adequately to solve the difficulties of this vexed passage as to read quamquam 
quaedam serantur, etc. The MS alia, as Gudeman has already convincingly 
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shown in this Journal (XII, p. 329), is nothing but an erroneous dittography 
of the following diu. But diu itself I believe to be corrupt. I base this 
conviction upon the utter impossibility of satisfactorily disposing of the 
word in its context. Diu might possibly be defended with elaborentur, but 
the notion of things which 'are a long time a-planting' is absurd under any 
circumstances, and particularly so in the present context. I am therefore 
convinced that diu represents an original -dam, whose first syllable quae was 
swallowed up in the preceding quamquam. The scribe of the archetype had 
already committed one such slip in this sentence (ingenio for in ingenio), and 
it is easy to believe that he was guilty of a second. The sense of the passage 
then would be: "For 'tis with the mind as with a field; tho' certain things 
are planted and cultivated, yet more pleasing are those that spring up of their 
own accord." 

In interpretation Dr. Peterson has made good use of the labors of his 
predecessors, but that is all. One looks in vain for any original contributions 
to the elucidation of the text. 

Vagum, at 9. 23, is taken, with Wolff, as synonymous with volucre 'fleeting.' 
I can find no warrant for this. The word seems rather to mean ' capricious,' 
as elsewhere. 

In 28. 23 principes liberos is taken to mean ' their distinguished sons.' This 
is impossible, whether we consider the context or the regular signification of 
princeps. The children were not 'eminent' or 'remarkable,' nor would it be 
to the point to allude to them as such. Principes is to be taken predicatively 
— 'trained them up to be leaders.' Cf. Wolff's 'sie zu grossen Mannern 
herangebildet haben.' 

A strange slip occurs at 7. 2 in the note on latus clavus, which is explained 
as ' the toga with the broad purple border running down the front.' The latus 
clavus was, of course, not a decoration of the toga, but of the tunic, and was 
not a border, but a vertical stripe. The editor has confused the tunica 
laticlavia of the senators with the toga praetexta of curule magistrates. 

The note at 40. 8 on omnes omnia poterant is contradictory. The phrase is 
held to be " a reminiscence of Vergil's ' non omnia possumus omnes,' except 
that here omnes = oi Travrec" But if this last is true, as it undoubtedly is, it 
is impossible to detect any reminiscence. At 21. 3 Toranius is mentioned as 
the 'tutor' of Octavius. This is a mistranslation of Suetonius's words (Aug. 
27) : proscripsit C. Toranium suum tutorem, 'his own guardian.' 

But it is in the treatment of the language of the Dialogus and in the notes 
on grammatical points that one feels the most serious defect of the edition 
before us. The valuable data of linguistic usage accumulated in the Lexicon 
Taciteum have not been utilized to any extent ; Wolfflin's Archiv, Reisig- 
Haase's Vorlesungen, Schmalz's Syntax und Stilistik have apparently been 
entirely neglected. The note on 6. iy,coire, circumfundi, takes these infini- 
tives as exclamatory. This view, first suggested, I believe, by Goelzer, is 
unsupported by the facts of the language. The exclamatory infinitive in 
Latin is invariably the expression of indignation, scorn, or some kindred 
feeling. It never has the notion, imperatively demanded here, of ' consider 
what a glorious thing it is!' The two infinitives in question must be joined 
with the preceding stadium ; the first clause has the gerund, the second the 
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infinitive — an instance of that inconcinnity of construction so common in the 
later works of Tacitus, though rare, it must be admitted, in the Dialogus. In 
the note on agunt feruntqtie in 8. 18 it certainly ought to be noted that the 
usual form of this phrase is ferunt aguntque, and that the rare inversion occurs 
also sporadically in Greek. Cf. Xen. Hell. VI 5. 50. The collocation nedum 
ut, found at 10. 5, is so unusual that the other instances of its occurrence 
might well be noted. To Livy, III 14. 6, cited by Peterson, I add from 
Harvard Studies (II, p. 113): Livy, XXX 21; Apuleius, Met. V 10; IX 29; 
Tert. Marc. I 23. In 23. 3 Aper accuses Cicero of ending every other 
sentence in his speeches with the phrase esse videatur. Here we note the 
absence of any statement of the actual frequency of this phrase in Cicero's 
orations. In reality Aper's assertion involves the grossest exaggeration, no 
hint of which is given in the note on the passage. Clientulorum in 37. 2 is 
not the only instance of this word in Latin, as stated in the note at that 
point. Andresen, in his Programm des Askanischen Gymnasiums, 1892, 
states that clientulis is the MS reading also in Ann. XI 5. 

An unusually large number of minor errors disfigures the book. Thus, 
Urlichs is regularly referred to as Ulrichs (e. g., pp. lxii, lxvi), once as Ulrich 
(p. 63) — yet once correctly (p. lxxvii). Oberbreyer appears as Obermeyer in 
the only place where he is cited. Brachyology (sic) is the editor's unvarying 
designation for brachylogy, e. g. on 6. 15, 23. 8, 41. 25. Hos idus is a proposed 
reading at 17. 7. Clear misprints are madantis for madentis on 17. 7 ; praemi- 
roum on 28. 5 ; clientelle on 36. 20 ; ' position ' for ' portion ' on 26. 10 ; to say 
nothing of numerous slips like 'treatsie' for 'treatise,' ' unneccessarily,' 'is' 
for 'it,' ' as ' for ' us,' etc. 

On the whole, one cannot resist the feeling that the editor has taken for his 
motto Maternus's maturare libri huius editionem festino. A work which should 
have taken years of laborious deliberation has apparently been prepared and 
put through the press in great haste. It may be seriously doubted whether 
the interests of learning are best promoted in this way. 

Chas. E. Bennett. 



Platonstudien von Dr. Ferdinand Horn. Wien, F. Tempsky, 1893. 

Plato and Platonism, by Walter Pater. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. 

It is possible to write about Plato in such a way as to kill all interest in 
Plato, although Plato, if let alone, is the most fascinating of authors ; and 
there is so vast an amount of arid literature heaped about the subject that one is 
inclined to forgive Mr. Pater for his set purpose to make Plato interesting, and 
to thank Dr. Horn for not repelling us by his Platonstudien. Dr. Horn is one 
of those who think that Zeller has made an end of the grammatico-statistical 
method by which sundry unphilosophical souls once fondly expected to reach 
an objective standard (see A. J. P. X 470), and that there is nothing left but a 
return to Schleiermacher. To be sure, Schleiermacher failed, but his failure 
was due, says Horn, to the importance that he attached to the Phaidros as the 
dialogue that determined the direction of the others, and to his preconceived 
notion that Plato's dialogues must form together a single methodically con- 



